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_ Memorabilia. 


HERE has now come to our hands the first 
number of American Notes and Queries, 
A Journal for the Curious dated ‘‘ April 
nineteen forty-one.’’ It is to be published 
monthly at 7 West 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. The subscription, which includes the 
annual index, is $2.50 a year. The editors 
are Mr. Walter Pilkington and Mr. B. 
Alsterlund. In their ‘ Note of Identification ’ 
they set forth the purpose of the paper which 
is the same with our own ‘ N. and Q.’ They 
follow this up with an account of the found- 
ing of ‘N. and Q.’ in 1849. The first 
““Note ’’ of the new paper is from the pen of 
Mr. Haldeen Braddy entitled ‘ Trailing 
Ambrose Bierce ’—a first instalment. The 
queries, numbering sixty or more, cover a 
good variety of subjects in which history, 
biography and customs figure as largely as 
literature. We should expect a copious 
return of replies, 

The promoters of American Notes and 
Queries have had the graceful idea of dedi- 
eating this, their first number, to their old 
forbear, the London ‘ N. and Q.’ In return- 
ing our thanks for this we would wish them 
all success, prosperity and long continuance. 
There is an idea in some quarters in England 
that the individual American’s interest in the 
past is chiefly concerned with his own 
genealogy. The topics started here go far to 
refute this. 


JN New York History for April which we 

received the other day we read with in- 
terest Mrs. Della T. Lutes’s paper on Beadle, 
the Dime Novel King. These little books 
were popular in the sixties of last century. 
Erastus F, Beadle, printer and publisher, 
seems to have been encouraged to produce 
novels at a dime by the success of a dime song- 
book (Dime Song Book No. 1) which sold more 
than 160,000 copies and was soon followed by 





others. Mrs, Ann Sophia Winterbotham 
Stephens won a prize from the Ladies’ Com- 
panion for a story called ‘ Maleska, or the 
Indian Wife of the White Hunter,’ and was 
pee to sell this to Mr. Beadle’s editor 
or $250. This, brought out in 1860, was 
the first dime novel. In its yellow or 
‘* saffron ’? cover a copy of the first edition 
was recently offered for $600. The dime 
novels were intended for boys. They were de- 
cried as mischievous and also as written by 
poor writers. Much the contrary. Mr. Beadle 
had a rigid standard of morality. Evil 
was always punished and virtue rewarded. 
The stories were spirited, and the adventures 
told were thrilling, but no author was allowed 
to confuse good and evil. Another rather re- 
markable requirement of the publisher was 
that writers should be held strictly to matter 
which they knew at firsthand. The dime 
novels flourished exceedingly during the Civil 
War. To-day they would be called escapist 
literature, ‘‘They were shipped to the 
soldiers literally in bales, on freight cars, 
ships, by wagon—any way to get them there,”’ 
impatiently waited for as they were by the 
men. They brought their publisher a suffi- 
cient though not an exorbitant fortune. It 
has been asserted that Beadle wrote some of 
them himself—but this was not so. 

Mr. Morris Bishop (who, we are told, 
is well known for his limericks), has a 
paper about Mormon; the history “‘ engraved 
upon golden plates in the reformed Egyptian 
tongue’ which was translated in the year 
1827 by Joseph Smith of Palmyra, New York, 
‘* with the aid of the Urim and Thummim, a 
pair of crystal spectacles, silver-bowed, 
attached to a gold breastplate,’’ and the 
further development of the Mormon com- 
munity,- 


N the Appendix to the Chronicle for May 
1841 the Annual Register records the 
death of a humble hero thus: 


Suddenly, at his little fishmonger’s shop, in 
Church-passage, Greenwich, that venerable tar, 
Nelson’s coxswain, Sykes. He was upwards of 
eighty years of age, and was with Lord Nelson 
during the whole of the time of his glorious 
deeds. He saved the life of that illustrious 
hero in the bay of Cadiz, whem his barge con- 
taining twelve men was attacked by a Spanish 

un-boat manned by twenty-six, by twice parry- 
ing the blows that were aimed at him, and at 
last actually interposed his own head to receive 
a sabre-cut which he could not avert by any 
other means. from which he received a dan- 
gerous wound. The gun-boat was captured and 
eighteen of her men killed and the. rest 
wounded. He also greatly distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Trafalgar. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


HORSEMEN ON THE GREAT 
NORTH ROAD. 
(See ante p. 362) 
Kine James I, 1566-1625 


ING James I, as soon as he had suc- 

ceeded to the English throne, began his 
journey from Edinburgh on April 5, 1603. On 
March 31 he had been proclaimed King at the 
Market Cross in Edinburgh. On April 6 he 
entered Berwick. James rode on horseback 
the whole way to London, and he took a month 
on the journey, stopping at many places and 
reaching Stamford Hill on May 7, 1603. One 
effect of the succession of James, in 1603, was 
that the north road from London to Edin- 
burgh was thronged with travellers, messen- 
gers, and suppliants of all grades, and 
accommodation soon fell short of the demand. 
Post-horses were what were most required, 
Lords and the landed people rushed forth in 
their new-born loyalty. The horses so much 
needed were to be 


able and sufficient and well furnished of 
saddles, bridles, girts and stirropes with good 
uides to looke to them, who for their said 
enas shall demand and receive of such as 
shall ride on them the prices accustomed. 


Three Proclamations were issued at once 
by James at this time. The first is dated 
April 4, 1603. 

4 Aprit.—By tHe Kine. Begins Forasmuch as 
it hath pleased the almighty God... 


Making arrangements for journey into England 
Haly-rude-house: 4 April 1663 
Edinburgh: R. Waldegrave: 1603 


Thanks his subjects for their affection; 
romises to maintain religion and justice. Sir 
ary Cocke, Cofferer to Queen Elizabeth, and 
Sir Andrew Melvile, a “ maister of our house,” 
have been appointed to hear and redress com- 
laints against his train on their progress to 
London. The Lieutenants, Deputy-Lieutenants, 
Sheriffs, and principal gentiemen are to accom- 

ny him through their shires. None are to 
e armed with fire-arms, privy coats, &c. Open 
market is to be kept in all towns on the route. 
Mayors, &c. are to provide for the reception 
of the ordinary train. Postmasters, &c. are 
to have sufficient horses in readiness. All 
lieutenants &c., and other officers are to take 
note of all suspicious passengers and keep good 
watch in all towns in England. 








The second Proclamation is dated from ' Sir Anthony Weldon: 


Whitehall on April 8. 


_ 8 Aprit.—By THE Privy Counc. To all Maiors, 
Shiriffes, Iustices of the Peace, Postmasters, 
Bailiffes, Constables, Hedboroughs, and all 
other the Kings Maiesties officers and sub- 


jects whatsoever, to whom it shall or may - 


appertain, and to euery of them. 
For the King’s journey to London 
Whitehall: 8 April 1603 
London: R. Barker: 1603 

Provision of post horses and carriages is to 
be made in all towns through which the King 
is to pass. Thomas Mylles, Pay-master of 
Posts, and Rowland White, Court Post-master, 
to oversee this. Well-furnished horses and 
goed to be provided in the numbers they 

irect. 

Jo. Cant., Tho. Egerton, C. S., 'T. Buckhurst, 
E. Oxenford, Notingham, Will. Derby, E. 
Worcester, Ro. Sussex, Pembrok, Ga. Kildare, 
Ri. London, Ro. Hereford, Jo. Norwycen, Anth. 
Cirencester, Io, Roffens, R. Morley, Tho. 
Lawarre, Rk. Kich, Fr, Norrys, Wull. Sandys, 
Hen. Windsor, T. Darcy, Ro. Cecill, William 
Knollys, Ed, Wotton, Io, Popham. 

The third Proclamation is dated from 
Whitehall on April 10. 


10 Aprit.—By tae Kine. Begins Forasmuch as 
the Kings most Excellent Maiesty is graciously 
minded to make this speedy, &. 

On the King’s journey from Scotland to London 
Whitehall: 10 April, 1603 
London: R. Barker: 1603 

All Sheriffs and Justices of the Peace, accom- 
panied by the gentry of their county, are to 
meet the King on his entrance into their 
county, and to accompany him through it. 
Sufficient and plentiful provisions and lodgings 
are to be provided for him and his retinue. 


Although these arrangements had to be 
made in haste in view of the removal from 
Edinburgh to London, their instructions be 
came permanent and form a chapter in the 
early history of the Post Office and of road 
travel. 

Twopence-halfpenny a mile was charged for 
the hire of each horse ‘‘ beside the guide’s 
groats.’’ Riders were not to charge the horse 
with any burden (beside the rider) ‘‘ that 
exceedeth the weight of thirty pounds.’’ Post- 
masters were required to keep horses ready 
“with furniture convenient and messengers 
at hand in areadinesse.”’ 

There was great curiosity to see the new 
King and great multitudes were assembled to 
welcome him. After Elizabeth’s long reign, 
it was a novelty to see a King. James was, 
however, not much to look at. The best con- 
temporary sketch of his appearance is that by 
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an ungainly figure . . fiddling about with 
his fingers as he walked, very often leaning 
on other men’s shoulders, large eyes ever 
rolling after any strangers that came into his 
presence, his tongue too large for his mouth, 
which made him drink uncomely as if eating 
his drink, of middle height, corpulent in 
appearance only through having his clothes 
made too large with a doublet quilted stiletto 
proof, ever timorous in fear of assassination, 
very witty but never smiled at his own jests, 
He had an unfortunate habit for spending 
the money of his subjects in preference to his 
own for he had much use of his  subject’s 
purses. 

Elizabeth had acted differently on her many 
progresses by road. Wherever she visited she 
was careful to see that smaller folk might not 
outreach themselves in expense on her behalf. 
Elizabeth either rode on horseback or in an 
open litter. She was always glad to be seen, 
and whenever a town was visited there were 
great. preparations. 

No sooner was pronounced the name, 
but babes in street gan leap: 

The youth, the age, the rich, the poor, 
came running all on heap, 

And, clapping hands, cried mainly out 
“© blessed be the hour! 

Our Queen is coming to the Town, 
With princely train and power.” 

The condition of the Great North Road at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century has 
been much and very adversely criticised, The 
truth is the road in early days was possible 
for horsemen, but the coming of wheeled 
traffic ruined it. The journey of James 
between Edinburgh and London gave the 
north road a huge advertisement and made 
many, including James, ask why it was not 
a better road. 

_ John Nichols, to whom all topographers are 
in debt, with great diligence compil 

The Progresses, Processions and Magnificent 
Festivities of King James the First . . . col- 
lected from original manuscripts, Scarce 
Pamphlets, Corporation Records, Parochial 
Registers, oe en tak forty masques 
and entertainments, and ten civic Pageants, 
by John Nichols, r.8.a., London, 1828. 4 vols. 
The bibliographical value of these volumes is 

reat. Included in Nichols’s most compre- 

ensive work there is reprinted among a mass 
of other matter : 

The True Narration of the Entertainment 
of his Royal Majestie trom the time of his 
departure from Hdinburgh til] his Receiving 
at London; with all, or the most special occur- 
Tences. Together with the names of those 
Gentlemen whom his Majestie honoured with 
Knighthood. At London: Printed by Thomas 
Creede, for ''homas Millington, 1603. 


The above is but one chapter of the book, 





and it occupies pp. 53-127 of Vol. i. of 
Nichols’s book. The general and topographi- 
cal notes are very well done with quotations 
illustrating James’s progress taken from 
old histories and manuscripts. The chief 

laces visited by James were Berwick, 

awtry, Worksop, Newark, Belvoir, Burley- 
on-the-Hill and Burleigh-by-Stamford, Ape- 
thorpe near Wansford, where Sir Anthony 
Mildmay presented the King with a horse, 
Hinchingbrooke, Godmanchester, Royston, 
where James was given another horse ‘“‘ and 
a riche saddle and furniture correspondent to 
the same,’’ 

Other incidents may be mentioned : 

At Newark a cutpurse was detected in the 
act of thieving and was ordered to be put to 
death without trial, which Rapin says ‘‘ was 
beyond the power of a King of England and 
directly contrary to the privileges of the Eng- 
lish nation.’’ 

At Empingham Heath, near Stamford, 
James was met by a large number of men 
walking on stilts apparently to impress the 
King. 

At Hinchingbrooke, then in the possession 
of the Cromwell family, he was first met at 
Huntingdon. 

His Majesty was met by the Bayliffe of Hun- 
tingdon who made to him a long oration and 
there delivered him the sword which His High- 
ness gave to the Earle of Southampton to bear 
before him to Master Oliver Cromwell’s house 
where His Highness and his followers with all 
comers had such entertainments as was not 
the like in any place before: there was such 
a plentie and varieties of meates and diversi- 
ties of wines and the sellars open at every 
man’s pleasure. 

Master Cromwell presented his Majestie with 
many rich and acceptable gifts, as a very 
great amd fayre-wrought standing coffer of 
gold, goodly horses, deep-mouthed hounds, 
divers hawkes of excellent wing, and at the 
remove gave fifty. pounds amongst his 
Majestie’s officers. 


It was after this visit that King James is 
reported to have said to Sir Oliver, at part- 
ing, ‘‘ Marry, mon, thou has treated me 
better than any ane syn I left Edinbro’.’: 


There attended also at Maister Oliver Crom- 
well’s the Heads of the Universitie of 
Cambridge, all clad in scarlet gownes and 
corner-cappes; who having presence of his 
Majestie, there was made a most learned and 
eloquent Oration in Latine, welcomming his 
Majestie, as also intreating the confirmation 
of their charter and privileges, which his 
Majestie most willingly and freely granted. 
They also presented his Majestie with divers 
bookes published in commendation of our late 
gracious Queene, all which was most graciously 
accepted of his Highnesse . . . and as he passed 
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through Godmanchester, a Towne close by 
Huntingdon, the Bailiffes of the ‘lowne, with 
their Brethren, met him, and acknowledged 
their alleageance. There, convoying him 
through their Towne, they presented him with. 
threescore and ten teeme of horse all traced, 
two faire new ploughs, in shew of their hus- 
bandrie; which, while his Majestie being very 
wel delighted with the sight, demanded why 
they offered him so many horses and ploughs; 
he was resolved, that it was their auncient 
custome, whensover any King of England 
passed through their Towne, so to present his 
excellence. 

His Majestie being past Godmanchester, held 
on his way towards Royston ; and drawing neere 
the Towne, the Shiriffe of Huntingdonshire 
humbly tooke his leave; and there he was 
received by that worthy Knight Sir Kdward 
Denny, High Shiriffe of Hartfordshire, attended 
upon by a goodly companie of proper men, 
being in number seven score, _ suitably 
apparalled, their liveries blew coates with 
sleeves parted in the middest, buttoned behinde 
in jerkin fashion, and white doublets, and hats 
amd feathers, and all of them mounted on 
horses with red saddles. 


As James approached London after stay- 
ing and feasting at Theobalds—‘‘ on the 7th 
of May being Satterday his Majestie removed 
from Theobalds towards London.’’ The Tot- 
tenham Parish Register states that the King 
“‘came to Tibbals on May 3 and on the 7th 
rid through the marshes to Stamford Hill.” 


The multitudes of people in highwayes, fields, 
medowes, closes, and on trees, were such, that 
they covered the beautie of the tieldes; and so 
greedy were they to behold the countenance 
of the King, that with much unruliness they 
injured and hurt one another, some even 
hazarded to the danger of death: but as uncivil 
as they were among themselves, all the way as 
his Majestie past with shoutes and cryes, and 
casting up of hattes (of which many never 
returned into the owmers’ hands), he passed 
by them over the fields, and came in at the 
back side of the Charter-house, 


It is impossible to write of James I’s acces- 
sion without referring to the very remarkable 
performance by Sir Robert Carey in convey- 
ing the news of Elizabeth’s death to Holyrood 
on horseback in three days over the North 
Road. A detailed account of this famous ride 
appeared in ‘ N. and Q.’, 12, S. i. 269 (1916). 
On reading it over I (as the writer) do not 
think I can add much to it except to say that 
a short time before Queen Elizabeth died 
Carey took on a bet to walk to Berwick from 
London in twelve days. He won £2,000 by 
this feat. He was a young man of forty-three 
and as M.P. for Morpeth, and a resident of 
Northumberland, he must have often jour- 
neyed over the road between London and 
Morpeth. 


| 





Lorp Torrincton, 1743-1813 


John Byng, who became 5th Lord Torring- 
ton, was born 18 Feb, 1743. He made his first 
joy-riding tour on horseback in 1781. So much 
a lover of the beauty of England was he that 
he made constant journeys all over England 
and kept a record of what he saw. The four 
volumes of ‘ The Torrington Diaries,’ cover- 
ing the years 1781-1794, lay in MS. at Yotes 
Court, Kent, until about 1930. For the vicis- 
situdes of the manuscript see p. xxiv. of John 
Beresford’s introduction. It is the tour of a 
book-lover and a book-buyer with a mind filled 
with curiosity. John Byng praises or abuses 
the inns where he stays and gives estimates 
of the hospitality he received. An almost 
unique feature of the four volumes is the 
facsimile reproductions of the innkeepers’ 
bills showing in detail the charges made. In 
the eighteenth century, and much earlier, if 
a man arrived at an inn on a horse he was 
not charged for his bed but instead he was 
charged for his horse and his horse’s keep. 
William Harrison, whose work is attached to 
Holinshed and is contemporary with it, says: 
‘*if the traveller have an horse his bed doth 
cost him nothing.” 

‘The Torrington Diaries,’ vol. iii, deals 
largely with the Great North Road. Byng 
stayed often at the famous Haycock inn at 
Wansford. He is staying there 22 June, 1791, 
when he notices outside the inn that the road 
is full of carriages. ‘‘ Mr. Pelham’s coach 
and six stop at this door, whose horses and 
coachmen arrested my attention for the horses 
were in such order and driven by just such a 
coachman as (had fortune favoured me) I 
would have hired.’”? Only great ‘‘ swells” 
drove with six horses. The illustrations in the 
whole four volumes are very numerous and 
from rough sketches taken on the spot by the 
diarist. Facing p. 286 of vol. ii. is an illue 
tration of a smithy’s wayside shop, and 
underneath the picture is printed, ‘‘ upon 
this spot in a blacksmith’s shop was Tompion 
brought up, who from making plough chains 
took in clocks to repair and so followed the 
watchmaking line till he attained the highest 
excellence.’’ Byng took a great interest in 
feats of the road. For instance, Foster Powell 
(1734-1793), the famous pedestrian, was at 
the time walking from London to York and 
back to London and Byng goes out to meet 
him (see vol. ii, pp. 290 and 293). The index 
to ‘The Torrington Diaries’ is so good that 
it makes the -book of permanent value, The 
diarist notes trivial things, but they mount 
up and are just the points that make the book 
attractive. He notices, for instance, at Big- 
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gleswade, that country girls go to market in 
red cloaks, adding much to the picturesque- 
ness of the scene. He visits an old wee where 
he meets a family retainer who is 103 years 
old and who in earlier days had been a post- 
boy at York. Lord Torrington died in 1813; 
a portrait by Ozias Humphry (1796) is in 
vol. i. Lord Torrington was the father of 
“ Poodle Byng,’’ a social favourite who lived 
till 1876. 


Cet1a FIENNES 
(latter part of the XVII century), 
author of ‘Through England on a 
Side-saddle ’—1888. 


For two hundred years the manuscript of 
this book lay unnoticed at Broughton 
Castle in Oxfordshire, the lovely moated home 
of Lord Saye and Sele. At last the MS. of 
the book was given by the 13th Lord Saye and 
Sele to his daughter the Hon. Emily Wing- 
field Fiennes, who was born in 1828. She kept 
the MS. for many years, but in 1888 it was 
publiched by Field and Tuer. Only one 
edition was printed (fifty-three years ago) 
and the book is now scarce. Celia Fiennes was 
the daughter of a staunch Cromwellian, 
Nathaniel Fiennes (1608-1669). He married 
1st, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir John 
Eliot of Cornwall, by whom he had a son who 
in 1674 became 3rd Viscount Saye and Sele. 
Nathaniel Fiennes married 2ndly, Frances, 
daughter of Richard Whitehead of Tyther- 
leigh, Hants, by whom he had three daugh- 
ters, and Celia was one of them. Nathaniel 
Fiennes and his family lived at Newton 
Tony, a village near Salisbury and a little off 
the main road between Andover and Ames- 
bury. There are frequent references to New- 
ton Tony in Celia Fiennes’ book. The 
authoress had a great curiosity to see Eng- 
land. She says, ‘‘ if all persons, both ladies, 
much more gentlemen, would spend some of 
their time in journeys to visit their native 
land and be curious to inform themselves and 
make observations of the pleasant prospects, 
good buildings, &c., it would be a souveraegn 
remedy to cure and preserve from those 
epidemick diseases of vapours, should I add 
laziness.’’ 

Mr. G. M, Trevelyan made good use of Celia 
Fiennes’ book in his ‘ Blenheim,’ where he 
calls it ‘this important and delightful 
record.” The title-page tells us that the book 
Was written in the time of William and 
Mary, and although it is called ‘ Through 
England on a Side-saddle,’ there is little 
doubt but that the record included journeys 
by coach as well. The book was written to be 





read by her relations only. It was a good 
thing that the MS. was printed, because it 
contains a picture of England in many ways 
as valuable as that by Defoe. It is a naive 
record with odd spellings of words and names, 
but it was a wise decision to print the MS. 
as it was originally written. There are no 
notes and hardly a date, but there is a fairly 
satisfactory index. Celia Fiennes wandered 
over England in a desultory way. There is 
much about places on the Great North Road ; 
Stamford, Newark, York, Boroughbridge, all 
come in for notice. It is a pity she did: not 
tell us of inns where she stayed and what hos- 
pitality she met with, also about the many 
horses she must have hired and guides as well. 

Nathaniel Fiennes, her father, died 16 Dec. 
1660, aged sixty-two, and is buried at Newton 
Tony. There is a portrait of him at Brough- 
ton which is reproduced in Nugent’s 
‘ Memorials of Hampden,’ Gardiner’s ‘ Crom- 
well’ and elsewhere, 

Miss Emily Wingfield Fiennes, who spon- 
sored the book, was born 26 Aug. 1828, and 
married, 1st, 7 Aug. 1849, Thomas Guy Gis- 
borne of Yoxall Lodge, Burton-on-Trent. He 
died 12 Sept. 1869. She married 2ndly, 2 
April, 1872, John Harwood Griffiths of The 
Weir, Hereford. He died 16 Sept. 1885. Mrs. 
Griffiths died 11 Oct. 1917, in her ninetieth 
year, and many should be grateful for the 
part she played in printing this unique record 
of Celia Fiennes’ journeys. 

A. L. HuMpHREYs. 

Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


(To be continued) 


THE FACE AS INDEX OF 
CHARACTER. 


p—p° human creatures bear on their faces any 

secure indications of their real disposi- 
tions? I once had a dispute with a well- 
known sculptor on this question. I remarked 
that, if it were so, life would be much easier, 
and recalled the description of ‘‘ Little Poker- 
face’’ given to a lady champion at lawn 
tennis. All that sex are said to be born 
actresses. One difficulty is that in the 
ordinary intercourse of society everybody is 
supposed to live on ambrosia. Revelations 
concerning disabilities if any are felt to be 
boring and so are submerged. Money, tooth- 
ache, indigestion and other things which re- 
duce human happiness are tabooed. All are, 
or appear to be, at ease and tempers are not 
shown. Yet the impeccable serenity adopted 
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for blic contemplation may sink to a 
shrieking cat at home. Street-angels, as the 
proverb says, may be house-devils. ‘‘ One 
may smile and smile and be a villain,’ as 
Hamlet notes. In ‘ Twelfth Night’ Olivia 
asks if Malvolio is raving, and Maria replies, 
“No, madam; he does nothing but smile: 
your ladyship were best to have some guard 
about you if he come...’’ This, however, 
was a plain case of a smiling face unusual in 
a sour-complexioned pedant too pompous to 
be pleasant. Towards the end of ‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing’ Leonato re-enters with the 
question :— 

Which is the villain? Let me see his eyes, 
That when I note another man like him, 
‘I may avoid him. Which of these is he? 
The eyes are, perhaps, the best guide, but 
they may be false, too. Unfortunately in life 
the enlightening conventions of melodrama 
do not prevail. Guilt may out-face innocence 
any day. When in ‘ Macbeth ’ the execution 
of Cawdor for his treason is_ reported, 
Duncan, the King of Scotland, says :— 

There’s no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face; 


He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. 


The French have a significant phrase, the 
faux bonhomme.- He is an agreeable creature 
who will presently take advantage of you in 
some base way. Talking in his ‘ Journal ’ of 
a man well-known in his early days, Dec. 6, 
1826, Scott calls him ‘“‘ a black-leg and swind- 
ler of the first water,’’ adding :— 


I recollect him a very handsome, plausible 
man. Of all good breeding, that of a swindler 
(of good education, be it umderstood) is the 
most perfect. 


We are naturally impressed by good 
manners, before we know anything of a man’s 
moral disposition. Hazlitt has made several 
contributions to this inquiry and writing ‘ On 
the Look of a Gentleman’ remarks: 

A man may have the manners of a gentle- 
man without having the look, and he may have 
the character of a gentleman, in a more 
abstracted point of view, without the manners. 
Again, 


the expression of face in the gentleman, or 
thoroughbred man of the world is not that of 
refinement so much as of flexibility; of sensi- 
bility or enthusiasm, so much as of in- 
difference: it argues presence of mind, rather 
than enlargement of ideas. 


His caution is mainly negative. He is on his 


guard against offending anybody. In another 


essay, ‘On the Knowledge of Character.’ 










Hazlitt insists on the value of first impres- 
sions. These 


are often the truest, as we find (not 
infrequently) to our cost, when we have been 
wheedled out of them by plausible professions 
or actions. A man’s look is the work of years, 
it is stamped on his countenance by the events 
of his whole life, nay, more, by the hand of 
nature, and it is not to be got rid of easily, 
‘here is, as it has been remarked repeatedly, 
something in a person’s appearance at first 
sight which we do not like, and that gives us 
an odd twinge, but which is overlooked in a 
multiplicity of other circumstances, till the 
mask is taken off, and we see this lurking 
character verified in the plainest manner in 
the sequel. We are struck at first, and by 
chance, with what is peculiar and_ charac- 
teristic; also, with permanent traits and 
general effect: this afterwards goes off in a set 
of unmeaning, common-place details. This sort 
of prima facie evidence, then, shows what a 
man is, better than what he says or does; 
for it shows us the habit of his mind, which 
is the same under all circumstances and dis- 
guises. 


Later, he adds: 


There is, luckily, a sort of second sight in 
morals; we discern the lurking imdications of 
temper and habit a long while before their 
palpable effects appear. 


Hazlitt may have been able to do so, but I 
doubt if his second sight is at all a common 
gift. Dickens has some interesting remarks 
on seeing and judging people. The Preface 
to ‘ Dombey ’ begins : — 

I make so bold as to believe that the faculty 
(or the habit) of correctly observing the 
characters of men, is a rare one. I have not 
even found, within my experience, that the 
faculty (or the habit) of correctly observing s0 
much as the faces of men, is a general one 
by any means. The two commonest mistakes 
in judgment that I suppose to arise from the 
former default, are, the confounding of shyness 
with arrogance—a very common mistake in- 
deed—and the not understanding that an 
obstinate nature exists in a perpetual struggle 
with itself. 


In ‘ Hunted Down,’ which presents Julius 
Slinkton, a well-educated and agreeable 
gentleman but a hypocritical villain, he 
includes in chap. i. a discussion of some 
length on the subject : 


‘There is nothing truer than physiognomy, 
taken in connexion with manner. The art of 
reading that book of which Eternal Wisdom 
obliges every human creature to present his 
or her own page with the individual character 
written on it, is a difficult one, perhaps, and 
is little studied. It may require some natural 
aptitude, and it must require (for everything 
does) some patience and some pains. That 
these are not usually given to it, that numbers 
of people accept a few stock commonplace ex 
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pressions of the face as the whole list of 
characteristics, and neither seek nor know the 
refinements that are truest . . . I assume to 
be five hundred times more probable than im- 
robable. Perhaps a little self-sufficiency may 
a at the bottom of this; facia] expression 
requires no study from you, you think; it 
comes by nature to you to know enough about 
it, and you are not to be tuken in. 

I confess, for my part, that I have been 
taken in, over and over again, I have been 
taken in by acquaintances, and I have been 
taken in (of course) by friends; far oftener 
by friends than by any other class of persons. 
How came T to be so deceived? Had I quite 
misread their faces? No. believe me, my first 
impression of those people, founded on face 
and manner alone, was invariably true. My 
mistake was in suffering them to come nearer 
to me and explain themselves away. 


Compare what Hazlitt says with this. The 
remarks are made by the teller of the story, 
chief manager of a Life Assurance Office, but 
no doubt they represent Dickens’s views, Two 
pages later, when the humbug entered the 
Office, he sported an obliged and agreeable 
smile, ‘‘ and hig eyes met those of the clerk 
with a sprightly look.’? The comment follows : 


I have known a vast quantity of nonsense 
talked about bad men not looking you in the 
face. Don’t trust that conventional idea. Dis- 
honesty will stare honesty out of countenance, 
any day in the week, if there is anything to 
be got by it. 


Again in his ‘ American Notes,’ chap. iii., 
when he reaches an Institution for the Blind 
at Boston, Dickens compares the revealing 
candour of their faces with the hypocritical 
masks worn by those who can see: 

It is strange to watch the faces of the blind, 
and see how free they are from all concealment 
of what is passing in their thoughts; observing 
which, a man with eyes may blush to contem- 
plate the mask he wears, Allowing for one 
shade of anxious expression which is never 
absent from their countenances, and the like 
of which we may readily detect in our own 
faces if we try to feel our way in the dark, 
every idea, as it rises within them, is expressed 
with the lightning’s speed and nature’s truth. 
If the company at a rout, or drawing-room at 
a court, could only for one time be as um- 
conscious of the eyes upon them as blind men 
and women are, what secrets would come out, 
and what a worker of hypocrisy this sight, 
the loss of which we so much pity, would 
appear to be. 


I could quote various obiter dicta on this 
subject by other novelists, but they are too 
ready with this sort of comment; and I can- 
not credit them with the special] interest and 
keen observation which Dickens shows. 

It occurs to me that a-pose may be so long 
and persistently maintained as to overlay the 





natural disposition and keep it submerged. 
One may also feel a definite and apparently 
instinctive dislike for a person one meets, 
before a word has been spoken, though his face 
offers no reasonable grounds for disapproval. 
Some would say in this case that the auras 
surrounding each of them have collided and 
do not suit each other. Is this dislike a warn- 
ing to be regarded, or should it be overcome ? 
There are foolish people enough who boast 
that they are never wrong about a character 
and that one view is enough. The objection to 
relying on first impressions only is that the 
person observed may not, for reasons quite 
unknown to you, be at his best. 

The whole inquiry is admittedly difficult 
and success in it uncertain. It is all very 
well to say with ancient authority that a man 
is known by his talk. Modern men have learnt 
to suspect the gift of the gab. South, the 
famous preacher, has been followed by other 
men of note in declaring that speech was 
given for ordinary men to communicate their 
mind, and for wise men to conceal it. 
‘“‘ Character ’’ is in Greek a distinctive mark. 
Can one make it out? Euripides makes 
Medea in his play exclaim on the absence of 
clear signs of the human sham—I give the 
passage in A. S. Way’s rendering, 516-519: 

O Zeus, ah wherefore hast thou given to men 
Plain signs for gold which is but counterfeit, 
But no assay-mark nature-graven shows 

On man’s form, to discern the base withal? 


IGNorTo. 


“ DRIDE AND PREJUDICE.’’—I have 
only come across three examples of this 
neat alliteration, one of them too well-known 
to mention. Jane Austen is supposed to have 
taken the title of her novel from a sen- 
tence of the judicious Dr. Lyster in Fanny 
Burney’s ‘ Cecilia,’ the misunderstandings in 
which he ascribes to ‘‘ pride and prejudice.”’ 
From the close of the eighteenth century 
to Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Holy Living’ (1650) is 
a long cry. One would have thought the 
phrase would have been used effectively by 
someone in the interval. Be that as it may, 
here is Taylor on “‘ anger”’: 

a confluence of all the irregular passions: 
there is in it envy and sorrow, fear and scorn, 
pride and prejudice, rashness and inconsidera- 
tion. rejoicing in evil and a desire to inflict it, 
self-love, impatience and curiosity. 

The whole page from which this is taken 
appeared in an anthology in 1805, and may 
have been known to Miss Burney in any case. 
The ‘O.E.D.’ does not, I think, give any 
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examples of a phrase which one would have 
imagined had passed quite early into regular 
use. Perhaps some reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
can correct me? 

H. W. CrunpdeE t. 


HAKESPEARE AND GOWER.—I have 
not seen noticed a certain similarity be- 
tween Shakespeare’s 64th sonnet and two 
places in Gower’s ‘ Vox Clamantis’ : 
When I have seen such interchange of state, 
Or state itself confounded to decay. 
‘“Nec status ipse sapit quid sit habere 
statum ”’ (1, 1312), 
Wyndham glosses the second ‘‘ state’’ thus— 
“condition in the abstract,’’ but Tucker’s 
‘What looks like stability itself ’’ seems 
better; the ‘N.E.D.’ quotes two places from 
Bacon for the sense “‘ fixed or stable condi- 
tion ’’; and in the ‘ Pro Sulla’ Cicero twice 
uses status for ‘‘ settled peace.”’ 
.The preceding lines are 
When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
And the firm soil win of the watery main, 
Increasing store with loss and loss with store. 
Cerne fretum quod erat, nunc est solidissina 
tellus, 
Quod fuit tellus, iam maris unda tegit (7.479). 
Gower probably remembered Ovid, ‘ Met.’ 
15, 262: 
Vidi ego quod fuerat quondam solidissima 
tellus, 
Esse fretum; vidi factas ex aequore terras. 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


ALIFORNIA.—An Englishman visiting 
southern California, for the first time, 
might be rather surprised to discover that 
many of his countrymen reside there, in 
various cities or towns, and have established 
their own local groups for social and cultural 
purposes, while, at the same time, taking an 
active part in the general affairs of the com- 
munity. 

Some interesting comments on life in 
California appeared in the letters from 
Vincent Neale, written circa 1912, published 
in ‘N. and Q.’, clvii. 309, 327, 345, 363, 381, 
399, 462 ; clviii. 32. 

If any reader would care to have further 
information or particulars concerning the 
available libraries, universities, colleges and 
other institutions, I would be pleased to 
assemble and supply the facts gratis by direct 
correspondence. 

E. F. MacPrxe. 
oo Way, San Diego, California, 





Readers’ Queries. 


EGISTRATION BEFORE 1538.—Henry 
Ripley, in his ‘ History and Topography 
of Hampton-on-Thames’ (1885), refers to 
Thomas Cromwell’s injunctions for the keep- 
ing of a book of register in every parish 
church for weddings, christenings and bury- 
ings; and Ripley adds: ‘‘ From this we may 
infer that on the dissolution of monasteries it 
was found necessary to find some substitute 
for the records which they had been in the 
habit of keeping.”’ 

In the plentful literature on parish regis- 
ters, writers, so far as I know, have not 
discussed the recording of such items in pre- 
Reformation times, but have all opened their 
story at the year 1538. Is it a fact that such 
records were written down before that date? 
If not, what proof could have been produced 
of, say, a marriage or a christening, beyond 
the verbal testimony of witnesses? Evidence 
deducible from wills, obits, and sepulchral 
memorials, would only have concerned a small 
number of persons. G. W. Wricat. 


AkGkorat. — When did the method 
denoted by this word of dealing with 
examinees disabled by illness in the course of 
an examination first come into practice? 
What is the exact force of an xgrotat in re- 
gard to the student’s standing? Is the word 
used for the same purpose in America, or on 
the Continent ? XENos. 


LD LONDON THEATRES AND MUSIC 

HALLS.—Has any historical record ever 
been compiled relating to London theatres and 
music halls? I am aware of certain mono- 
graph histories of specific houses; critical 
“ period "’ treatises of the theatre as a whole; 
also of volumes dealing with old-time pleasure 
gardens and places of entertainment so much 
in vogue at the time of the coffee-houses, bun- 
shops, spas, wells, Ranelagh, Cremorne, 
Vauxhall, etc. There do not appear, how- 
ever, to be any published annals of such 
resorts as were, about thirty or more 
years ago, to be seen filling the advertise 
ment columns of such newspapers as the 
Referee. I was once recommended to pay 
an evening visit to.an obscure music hall just 
off the Walworth Road, called the Mont- 
pelier, I was told that this was the house 
where many a famous “ star ’’ in the variety 
firmament first tried out his talent. Merely 





out of idle curiosity, with an hour or two to 
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spare, thither I went one night after city 
hours, and was well entertained. From that 
day to this I have never seen or heard of that 
house. As far as I am aware it was never even 
advertised. I guess I should still have been 
ignorant of its existence had not a city col- 
league put me wise. ‘There were no boxes or 
circle. I sat in the front row of the stalls. 
The house was packed. The show was well up 
to standard for inner suburban vaudeville. 
The prices of admission did not exceed pence. 
Atan B. ANDERSON. 


RIFT WAYS AND DROVE ROADS.— 
Some little while ago, prior to the re- 
moval of guide-posts, I recollect observing a 
signpost alongside Watling Street a mile or 
so'N.W. of Weedon (Northants) directing 
along a rough track across fields, upon which, 
to the best of my remembrance was painted 
“Drift way to Whilton.”’ On the opposite 
direction, I think, the post indicated a con- 
tinuation westwards. The dictionary defines 
a drift way as ‘‘ a common way for driving 
cattle in,’’ and I wondered whether the term 
is still in common use. 

I have before me Smith’s ‘New Plan of 
London Westminster and Southwark,’ 1809 
(printed for C. S. Smith, mapseller, No. 172, 
Corner of Surrey Street, Strand, Jan. 1, 
1810), on which the continuation eastwards 
of a road marked Church Street, Shoreditch, 
and New Road, Bethnal Green, after crossing 
the route from Mile End to Hackney, is 
designated ‘‘ Drift Way.’? This thorough- 
fare obviously corresponds with the present- 
day line of communication comprising 
Bethnal Green Road, Green Lane and Roman 
Road, the last-named: being actually a con- 
tinuation, I believe, of the ‘‘ Old Street ’’ in 
St. Luke’s parish, running toward the ‘‘ Old 
Ford’ on the River Lea, which I have once 
seen marked as ‘‘ Vicinal way to Old Ford.”’ 
Were cattle driven to the Essex Marshes, or 
from them to London markets ? 

Between Mile End and Commercial Roads 
this same plan indicates a ‘‘ Footway to 
Stepney and Limehouse’’ which seems to 
carry on a mid-way course between those East 
End thoroughfares, commencing at Fieldgate 
Street, Whitechapel (a street name that 
sounds self-explanatory), and pointing on 
alignment to and by Stepney Church. 

Are driftways generally of similar 
antiquity to the old drove roads over the 
chalk Downs, and Welsh roads in the Mid- 
lands? Drove End is the name of a farm’ 
between Salisbury and Blandford. 





Aan B. ANDERSON. 


PHRASE IN ‘ PARADISE LOST.’—In 
the fourth book, lines 408-10, after 
Satan’s manoeuvres in stalking Adam and 
Eve have been described, these ‘lines follow : 
When Adam, first of men, 
To first of women, Eve, thus moving speech, 
Turned him all ear to hear new utterance flow. 
Abbott and Seeley § 72 notes the obscurity, 
even if the sentence had run ‘‘ turned him to 
Eve (who was) all ear to hear”’ ete. Is not 
this a misapprehension? I take thé sense to be 
that Adam’s address to Eve made Satan all 
attention to hear the novelty of human speech. 
Adam’s utterance would not be new to Eve. 
This will also excuse the rather otiose descrip- 
tions of Adam and Eve. Bentley called the 
phrase ‘‘ pretty,’’ and found an origin for it 
in Martial’s “totum te cupias, Fabulla, 
nasum.’’ Milton has ‘all ear’’ again in 
“Comus ’ 560. 
G. G. L. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD AND LEOPARDI. 
—Matthew Arnold, quoting from ‘La 
Ginestra ’ in his essay on Byron (‘ Essays in 
Criticism,’ Second Series), has ‘‘ Sovente in 
queste piagge.’’ The Oxford Book of Italian 
verse reads ‘‘ rive,’’ not ‘‘ piagge.’’ Is this a 
misquotation on Matthew Arnold’s part, or is 

““piagge ’’ an alternative reading ? 

S. 


ACOBY.—This is avard-game. I have seen 
somewhere that it is the only card-game 
for three. Where could I find the rules? Is 
it an old card-game ? 
H. F. R. 


““)\R ” IN TITLES OF BOOKS.—I should 

be glad to know when an _ alternative 
title to a book, introduced by ‘‘or’’, first 
came into fashion, and to be told also what 
was the reason for it. I imagine it was de- 
signed to supply some further idea of the 
contents of the book, while the first title 
served as the name the book would be known 
by. The practice seems now completely out- 
moded ; could anyone quote to me some of the 
latest of such titles ? : 

C. E. H. 


DAM MOLEYNS, BISHOP OF 
CHICHESTER.—I should be glad to know 
whether any recent work has confirmed or 
definitely disproved the conjecture that Adam 
Moleyns was the author of the poem on the 
use of Sea-Power called the ‘ Libelle of Eng- 
lyshe Polycye.’ This was published by the 

Oxford University Press in 1926. 
D. K. 
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MOKERS OR NON-SMOKERS. — I 
suppose it would be safe to assume 
that, since the very introduction of tobacco 
most great men, of whatever degree of 
greatness, have been smokers. I should also 
guess that exceptions become fewer and fewer 
as time goes on. It would be interesting to 
have names of prominent men who have 
eschewed tobacco—especially during the last 
fifty years or so. Could any readers supply 
such? I should also like to know which is the 
country most addicted to smoking. N. 


“ QCALLOPED ”; PRONUNCIATION.— 
Why should this word—the “ temic 

vowel ’’ of which is a—be pronounced as if it 

were spelt with an 0? H. W. U. 


RENCH LITERATURE AND PSYCHO- 

LOGY.—From time to time I have noticed 
the remark that such or such a student of 
character was a great reader of French litera- 
ture, the implication being that French 
literature afforded peculiarly deep and 
accurate insight into the mysteries of human 
nature. It would interest me very much to 
know more (a) of the writers or thinkers who 
were or are so minded, and (b) of the grounds 
for this high opiniqn of the French reading 
of mankind. S. E. Y. 


NAPOLEON III AS ANTIQUARY.— 
Napoleon III showed interest in excava- 
tions and antiquarian research. Thus the 
excavations in 1861-1865 at Mont Auxois in 
Burgundy were carried out under his orders. 
Could any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ give me 
information about further activity of his in 
this line? E. M. 


OURCES WANTED.—What are the sources 
W of the following. “ A busman’s holiday ”; 
“* A fair field and no favour ”; “ Little Audrey 
laughed and angned and laughed”; “To let 
the cat out of the bag”; ‘‘ Twice blest is he 
who knows his cause is just”; ‘“‘ When in 
doubt, don’t.” 

Who wrote a boys’ book ‘ The Solitary Sioux’ 
published about forty years ago? 

In which novel by Marie Corelli does the 
character Mavis appear? It is supposed to be 
Marie Corelli herself. 

Who wrote the words of the song ‘ The Jolly 
Miller ’, (“ There was a jolly miller once lived 
by the River Dee ’’). Where is the Dee referred 
to? Is it the same Dee as the one in the song 
when Mary went to call the cattle home? The 
Scottish pes lad Charles Mackay wrote 
something called ‘ The Jolly Miller,’ but it was 


not ‘I'he Jolly Miller’ referred to above. 
H. A 








Replies. 


RECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE 
TRUSTS. 

(clxxx. 136, 177, 211, 262, 300, 323, 336, 359). 
(THE manner and procedure in electing a 

turnpike trustee involved the drafting 
and execution of a legal document known as a 
deed of appointment. One such original 
parchment I had the good fortune to be shown 
quite recently. It recited Acts of Parliament, 
one of the first and the other of the twelfth 
year “‘ of the reign of his late Majesty King 
George the First for repairing the highways 
between Tyburn and Uxbridge . . . and for 
amending the road leading from Brent Bridge 
over Hanwell Heath through the parishes of 
Hanwell, New Brentford and  Faleing 
[Ealing] to the Great Western Road.’’ Pre. 
ceding the above recitals, proper reference 
Was made to a subsequent enactment of the 
fifteenth year of ‘‘ His present Majesty, King 
George the Second,’’ enlarging the term and 
power granted by the before-mentioned 
measures. Upon the death, removal out of 
the counties of Middlesex or Bucks, or 
refusal to act, on the part of any of the 
trustees, such refusal being signified in 
writing to a board of trustees at their public 
meeting, the business of appointing ‘‘ some 
fitt and able person or persons living in the 
said counties ’’ in his place, was proceeded 
with. The particular document in question 
related to the appointment of a successor to 
Sir Thomas Lee, 3rd Baronet. of Hartwell, 
who was M.P. for Wycombe 1710-1712; for 
the county of Bucks 1721 (b. 1687; d. 4 Jan. 
1750). The new appointment and nomination 





as Turnpike Trustee to fill the vacancy occa-, 


sioned by the death of Sir Thomas, took effect 
by the above instrument as and from 1 Sept. 
1750. The signatures and seals of the nine 
trustees appear on the deed, nine or more 
trustees being requisite to render the nomina- 
tion effective. 

Trustees on some roads agreed on double 
tolls being charged at the turnpike gates on 
Sundays. This was the case with the 
Bicester and Aylesbury Board, who held their 
Annual General Meetings as recently as 1863 
in the still-standing Crooked Billet Inn at 
Ham Green, nearly facing the avenue 
entrance to Wotton Park, the old home of the 
Grenville family. Exemptions to the double 
tolls were, according to Dunkin, limited to 
carriages, etc., employed in purposes of 
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husbandry, not going beyond the limits of 
each respective parish, and to those used for 
the purpose of going to or returning from 
public worship. Tolls on ordinary days were 
4d. for every beast of draught, 2d. for every 
horse not drawing, 1s. 3d. per score oxen, etc. , 
10d. calves, sheep, etc. This route must 
always have been a fairly well travelled one, 
for it offered a ready way in the link of roads 
joining London with Birmingham and the 
West Midlands, via Aylesbury and Banbury, 
in approximate alignment with the Roman 
Akeman Street. Until quite recently the 
original triangular iron trust milestones re- 
mained, giving measurements to Bicester and 
Aylesbury respectively, the limits of adminis- 
tration of this partitular trust. On the 
assumption that the more usual practice was 
to measure the lengths of highway in this 
respect, it would not be unreasonable to 
suggest that places like Bromley, Foots Cray, 
Dartford and so on, which figured on stones 
reckoned along the early stages of trunk-roads 
commencing from London Bridge, might be 
confirmed as coinciding with the outward 
limits of particular regional turnpike 
administrations. Foots Cray, for example, 
on the old Maidstone Road, was until quite 
recently a mere village, and its mention on 
milestones can hardly have been dictated by 
any other status. Edgware and Uxbridge 
appear on stones from Tyburn, the last- 
named, as witness the deed of appointment 
before noticed, corresponding exactly with a 
definitely named body. 

The following turnpikes are marked out on 
Smith’s ‘ New Plan of London Westminster 
and Southwark,’ 1819, ‘‘ Printed for C. S. 
Smith, mapseller No. 172, corner of Surrey 
Street, Strand, January 1st 1810 ”’ :— 

Connaught Place, at West end of junction 
of Edgware Road and Oxford Street (Tyburn 
Turnpike); near corner of Lisson Grove and 
the New Road (now Marylebone Road); 
north of St. James’s burying-ground on road 
marked ‘‘ To Hampstead ’’ (now Hampstead 
Road); on what is marked the New Road 
from Paddington to Islington at the junction 
of Pancras Place, Weston Place, Maiden 
Lane and Constitution Row (now identified 
with the important road junction near King’s 
Cross and St. Pancras Stations—viz., Euston 
Road, Pancras Road, York Road, Pentonville 
Road, and Gray’s Inn Road), 

This unusually clear map indicates by 
dotted lines the exact location of the four 
turnpikes above mentioned. The large inn 
known as the Yorkshire Stingo in Marylebone 
Road is considered to stand just outside the 


gate for passengers from London. The new 
road (Marylebone Road) was, says Besant, 
first cut in 1757. 

To turn now to the turnpikes and _ toll-< 
houses at a distance from London, many old 
toll-houses, no longer in use as such, are still 
said to remain in Devon. Most of those 
around Exeter have disappeared. One on 
the Exeter-Sidmouth road, which had long 
survived, was demolished quite recently by 
the Devon County Council. 

An old survey map used for geological pur- 
poses, marks turnpikes on the Salisbury- 
Romsey road about a mile from Sarum at the 
junction of the lane from Laverstock ; at the 
foot of White Sheet Hill at the junction of 
two roads connecting Sarum with Shaftes- 
bury ; on the Cadnam-Ringwood road (New 
Forest) near Picket Post, and several others 
near Lyndhurst. Among many still standing 
may be instanced the old dwellings at Tinge- 
wick near Buckingham; Cutteslowe, near 
Oxford; the Olde Gate House inn (converted 
into licensed premises) near Oxford G.W.R. 
station; one near Farnham, Surrey, now a 
fruiterer’s shop; others on the Bristol- 
London road at Marshfield near Chippen- 
ham, etc. 

‘Bell’s Life in London’ for 21 Oct. 1838, 
quoted by the late Mr. Mark Searle in his 
monumental work ‘ Turnpikes and Tollbars,’ 
contained an account of an accident by night 
in which a Mr. Clarke and several others 
driving to Northampton in a light chaise cart 
were involved. A runaway horse was killed 
on the spot by striking his head against a 
turnpike gate; all the party were thrown over 
the gate by the force of the shock, Mr. Clarke 
being killed and the others injured. . 

On Nov. 12, 1741, a petition was made to 
Parliament for a new Act to repair the roads 
fiom Buckingham to Wendover. On Feb. 12 
in the same year (vide ‘ Purefoy Letters’ i, 
30) a petition was signed to have a new turn- 
pike road erected between Banbury and Buck- 
ingham. 

On Aug. 1, 1750, a petition was presented 
for the making of a turnpike road between 
Uxbridge and Wendover. 

‘hough the development of the road was 
largely due to the mail coach, the interests of 
the highway trust and the post did not always 
coincide, The posts were permitted to travel 
free of toll, and as there were so many gates 
between Bath and London that toll charges for 
a coach journey were eighteen shillings the 
trust regarded the post with little favour. 
C —r Post Haste.” By George Walker, p. 
204). 





Atan B. ANDERSON. 
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‘““A LUMNUS ” (clxxx. 332).—In Scheller’s 

‘Lexicon Totius Latinitatis,’ trans. by 
Riddle, 1835 (Oxford Univ. Press), examples 
‘of a very early and also of a very late use of 
alumnus with an active signification are 
given. The former is from Plautus—‘ Mer- 
eator,’ Act IV, Scene v, where, in answer to 
a servant’s query—‘‘ Quis est, qui me vocat? ”’ 
—Eutychus calls out—‘‘Herus atque alumnus 
tuus sum,’’ to which the maid-servant replies 
‘*Salve alumne mi.’”’ This example is at 
least two centuries earlier than that quoted 
from Pliny. Scheller’s other example, in 
which the word has an active implication, is 
from Avienus, who, in his ‘Orbis Terrae 
Descriptio,’ line 494, uses the word adjec- 
tivally—‘‘ Romanosque lares lapsu praelam- 
bit alumno,’”’ referring to the fertilising 
waters of the Tiber (‘‘ Tybris pater’’). This 
example is more than three centuries after 
the time of Pliny. All the intermediate uses 
given by Scheller have the ordinary classical 
meaning—a pupil or nursling. 

As alumnus is so frequently used to suggest 
some sort of similarity-connection or affinity 
between ‘the finished product and the place 
or source from which that product has come, 
the substitution of that term for ‘‘ old boy ”’ 
in reference to a person’s boyhood connection 
with a particular school might be a bit ‘‘ em- 
barrassing ”’ or even objectionable, if the per- 
son’s adult reputation or that of the school 
or place should happen to be below a com- 
mendable standard, whereas “old boy ’’ may 
be rather non-committal. 


R. B. Herre. 


“MOLD”: ‘ GOLDEN” IN PLACE- 

NAMES (clxxx. 30,* 88, 141, 177).— 
My opinion is that Miss (?) Mary Brown 
is asking too much. To carry out her views 
is far too large an order, especially in these 
days. I think it would be interesting to con- 
fine the words ‘‘Gold”’ and ‘‘Golden’’ to 
places and ‘districts in England and Wales, 
existing in this century, which might be of 
some use to antiquaries and others. 

I am much impressed by Mrs. ALICE 
PaRKER’s reply at the third reference. 
Dorstone, a parish and village, on the river 
Dore, in Herefordshire, according to Kelly, 
Directory, 1913, “‘ takes its name from the 
‘Golden Well’ in this parish.’’ 

Miss (?) Brown should consult a good map 
of the ‘‘ Céte-d’Or (dép, de la), dép. formé 
par la Bourgogne; préf. Dijon; s.-préf. 


Beaune, Chitillon-sur Seine. . . 
In ‘ Petit Larousse Illustré’ (my copy is 
that of 1913. This or iater ones can be found 





in any good library or school.) we have 


Céte D’or, chaine de collines de France 
dominant a 1’0. la vallée de la Saéone, qui donne 
son nom & un dép. Elle est couverte de riches 
vignobles, 


When living in Lausanne, Switzerland, 


for some years, I had to pass on special occa- 
sions to and from England, through this 
beautiful and interesting country. The Duchy 
of Burgundy, after the death of Charles the 
Bold—1477—-was taken: over by Louis XI of 
France. See ‘The Memoirs of Philip de 
Comines,’ vol. ii., 1823, Book the Sixth, 
chapter i, ‘‘ Of the delivering up the Duchy 
of Burgundy to the King,—1477.”’ 

Larousse has—in the first paragraph under 
letter ‘‘O’’— 





QO (Francois marquis d’), homme d’Etat 
francais né et mort a Paris, surintendant des 
cee sous Henry IIL et Henri IV (1535 
594). 


I feel sure that I once read that Henry III 


gave the name ‘‘ Cote d’Or’’ to the above 
part of Burgundy in honour of his minister, 


I give, below, all the names which begin 
with ‘‘ Gold,” taken from the ‘ Dictionary of 
Parishes, Townships, Hamlets, &c., in Eng- 
land and Wales,’ corrected to January, 1879, 
and append a few notes. 


Goldcliff, parish, Newport, Mon. 

Goldenhill, village, Co. Stafford, Wolstaston and 
_ Burslem U. 

Golder, liberty, Co. Oxford, Henley U. 
Golders Green, hamlet, Middlesex, Hendon U. 
Goldhanger, parish, Essex, Maldon U. 
Goldings, tything, Surrey. See Goldsworth. 
Goldington, parish, Bedford U. 

i | aia eee parish, York, Knaresborough 


Goldshorough, township, York, Knaresborough 
U 


Goldsbrough, hamlet, York, Whitby U. 

eer Booth, township, Lancaster, Burn- 
ey U. 

Goildsoncott, hamlet, Somerset, Williton U. 

Goldstone, township, Salop, Drayton 

Goldsworthy, or Goldings, tything, 
Guildford U. 

Goldthorpe, hamlet, Nottingham Worksop. 

Goldworthy, hamlet, Devon, Bideford. 


Notes on above.  Kelly’s Shropshire 
Directory of 1913, s.v. ‘Goldstone,’ gives the 
name of a resident at Goldstone Hall and of 
five farmers, one of whom kept the Manor 
Inn, and another lived on Goldstone Bank. 
In the 1924 edition Goldstone has the 
words ‘‘ Private Resident ’’ below it and gives 
the name of the person living at Goldstone 
Hall. And then the five other farmers, etc. 

Kelly’s Directories of Northants 1924, 


Surrey, 
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Leicester and Rutland 1916, Oxon. 1924, do 
not give any ‘‘ Gold,” etc. in their Index of 
laces, ? 

The names of places commencing with 
“Gold’’: ‘‘Golden’’ outside the London 
district in the Post Office Guide, for. January 
1936 give, no doubt, the postal address. In 
this case, I give all existing in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Golden, Cashel, ‘Yo. Tipperary. 
Golden Cross, Hellingly, Sussex. 
Golden Cross, Tonbridge, Kent. 
Golden Grove, Carmarthen. 

Golden Grove, station, Carmarthen. 
Golden Hill, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 
Goldhanger, Maldon, Essex. 
Goldington, Bedford. 

Goldsborough, Knaresborough, Yorkshire. 
Goldsithney, Marazion, Cornwall, 
Goldthorpe, Rotherham, Yorkshire. 

The following are in the Clergy List, 1912, 

List of Benefices, 

Goldcliffe, St. Mary Magd. Mon. 

Golden Hill, St. John Evang. Staff. 

Goldhanger, St. Peter w. Little Totham Al) 
Saints, Essex. 

Goldington, St. Mary, Beds, 

Goldsborough, St. Mary, York, W.R. 

Goldshill, St. Paul, Staff. 

For Goldsworth (or Goldings) see Mr. A. 
H. W. Fynmore’s reply, p. 88. As such it 
appears in Kelly’s Surrey Directory, 1930, 
“one and a third miles west ’’’ from Woking, 
but as this is a fairly large district, I do not 
know whether this means from Woking 
station or the old and original town of 
Woking, now generally called ‘‘ Old Woking.”’ 

I have in my hand, as I write this, a deed 
of Conveyance of Land dated January 1618, 
by William Collier of ‘‘ Goldword in the 
pishe of Woking in the County of Surr. 
yeoman, to Thomas Honer, husbandman of 
Horsell.”” An endorsement in good writing 
and good ink is: ‘‘ Received Nov. ye 25th. 
1771 of Mt Benjamin Jackman Fifty five 
Pounds for my share of ye Land Mentioned 
in this Deed being one half. Witness John 
Mathew, John Casier [this may be an 
“1”; it is prolonged like an old ‘‘s”’ but 
having a loop] Henry .”’ [Difficult to 

sure of his surname. | 

Gouldicote. This place is not mentioned in 
Kelly’s ‘ Warwickshire,’ 1924, in the Index 
of places; but we find under the heading of 
Names and Places connected with the County 
Council and Magistrates, Wellesbourne (Elec- 
toral Division), ‘‘ Viscount Portman, J.P., 
Goldicote, Stratford-on-Avon ”’; and it occurs 
-again under Magistrates for the County. 

In ‘Who’s Who’ of 1925, this address is 








also given, but not in 1938. I think the 
present Viscount succeeded in 1929. - 

I have a rough plan of this small property, 
but I cannot remember where I put it, with 
other Loxley Southam family papers, some- 
time within the last eighteen months or so. 
This plan was concerning Goldicote early in 
the eighteenth century and as far as I remem- 
ber, the place was held as her own property, 
or on a tenancy by a widow of one of my 
Loxley Southam ancestors. In 1934 I wrote 
to Carr. JaGGarp of Stratford-upon-Avon, as 
to position, etc., of Goldicote as regards 
Loxley church «nd village, and his reply, 
before me, dated February 1934, states that 

Goldicote House is on the Banbury Road, 3 
m. from Stratford-upon-Avon, about 1} m. 


| from Loxley, and from that place. no direct 


| road, except across country. 








County seat of 
Viscount Portman—modern house, built about 
1850, replacing an older one. It is in the 
middle of a small sporting estate, and adjoins 
the thin wood of Alvestone Pastures, near 
Goldicote House. 

H. Souruam. 


ELLICOE: WIGGINS (clxxx. 357). — 
Records at the India Office (Cadet 
Papers, Vol. xxviii, No. 254) state definitely 
that Anthony Highmore Jellicoe was born in 
the parish of Walworth, Newington, Surrey, 
on Dec. 19, 1799. Statements as to the age of 
deceased persons, as recorded in burial regis- 
ters and on M.I. in India at this period and 
earlier, are often unreliable and should be 

accepted with caution. 

V. EE. 


TON IN THE 1750’s (clxxx. 343, s.». 
‘Memorabilia’).—The reference to the 
current number of Etoniana with its descrip- 
tion of school life at Eton 1740-50, and to the 
death of one of the de Salis boys by small- 
pox, brings to mind a long contribution to 
The Times of 23 Dec. 1924 from Srr ALFRED 
WELBY entitled ‘ Eton in the 1750’s. What it 
cost.’ Sir ALFRED set out very fully the 
accounts, still in the family, incurred from 
1749 to 1752 on behalf of William Earle 


Welby, a forbear, incidentally remarking : 


In the spring of 1751, the boy underwent 
inoculation for smallpox, a troublesome and 
very expensive precaution; Dr, Wilmot was 
paid for attending under inoculation 15 guineas; 
Mr. Ranby, for inoculating and attending £25; 
the nurse three guineas; apothecary’s bill, 
eight guineas; a donation to the Smallpox Hos- 
pital £50; total £102 6s. to which were added 
ass’s milk 22s.; a she-ass and foal £2 12s. 6d.; 
and as occupation during his sickness he had 
lessons in drawing from Mr. Lens to whom was 
paid £4 14s. 6d. 
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Welby and some of the four de Salis boys 
were evidently contemporaries. Dr. Wilmot, 
the son-in-law of Dr. Mead, had recently con- 
cluded his autopsy on Frederick, Prince of 
Wales. Ranby was the surgeon who two years 
previously had figured so commendiably in 
“Tom Jones.’ 

J. Paut pe Castro. 


ONDON TAVERNS (clxxx. 352). — 
The Crown and Anchor—Stood at the 

corner of the Strand and the eastern side of 
Arundel Street. On the Strand front it occu- 
pied what are now nos. 188 and 189. It ran 
down Arundel Street as far as Water Lane 
(now Street). 

The Horn—Fleet Street ; it became Ander- 
ton’s Coffee-house, later Hotel. 

The Horn Tavern—New Palace Yard, 
Westminster. 

Munday’s Coffee-house—New Round Court, 
Strand. 

Slaughter’s Coffee-house (Old)—St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, close to Great Newport Street. 

Slaughter’s Coffee-house (Young) — St. 
Martin’s Lane, on the site of the Westminster 
County Court. 

The Somerset Coffee-house—By the New 
Church in the Strand. 

J.P, pe C. 


I have taken the following from Pigot and 
Co.’s London Directory, 1828-9, which may 
be of use to your enquirer. Probably the 
street numbering has completely changed. 

‘* The Crown and Anchor Tavern,’’ Edward 
Ottey, 189 Strand; ‘‘The Horn Tavern,”’ 
Samuel Lovegrove, 10 Godliman Street; 
‘* Munday’s Coffee-House,’’ Robert Robinson, 
30 and 31 Maiden Lane, Covent Garden; 
‘** Old Slaughter’s Coffee-House,”” W. G. Reid 
& Co., 75 St. Martin’s Lane; ‘‘ New Slaugh- 
ter’s Coffee-House,’’ John Ruddell, 82 and 83 
St. Martin’s Lane; ‘‘ The Somerset Hotel,’’ 
Samuel Saunders, 162 Strand. 

Brian FRITH. 

Gloucester. 

The Crown and Anchor was situated at 37 
Arundel Street, Strand. Several famous 
clubs met there. This inn extended from 
Arundel Street eastward to Mitford Lane. 
Bobus Smith’s ‘‘ King of Clubs’’ assembled 
therein, which included Sydney Smith and 
Samuel Rogers. At a later date the Whit- 
tington Club (first president: Douglas 


Jerrold) occupied the site of this tavern. 
Earlier Dr. Johnson frequently called there. 

Slaughter’s Coffee-house—This stood on the 
west side of St. Martin’s Lane, three doors 





——_. 


from Newport Street, and was demolished 
when a new thoroughfare, called Cranbourn 
Street, was cut through the houses of that 
locality, linking Long Acre and Leicester 
Square. 

Wo. Jacoarp. 


Be OR” USED OF THE DEPARTED 
(clxxx. 136, 175, 303, 356).—It will be 
remembered that Marlborough had an only 
surviving son who died of small-pox at the 
age of sixteen on Feb. 20, 1703. The boy was 
eager for a soldier’s life and was especially 
interested in reviews and processions. In 
April of that year Marlborough wrote to his 
wife from Cologne 
I have this day seen a very great procession, 
and the thought how pleased poor Lord 
Churchill would have been with such a sight 
has added very much to My uneasimess, Since 
it has pleased God to take him, I do wish from 
my soul I would think less of him.—Churchill, 
“Marlborough, His Life and Times ’ vol. ii. 211, 
In a letter of August of that year he 
mentions his dead son as ‘‘ our poor child.” 


F. H. 


EN TO WHOM STATUES HAVE BEEN 
ERECTED DURING THEIR, LIFE- 
TIME (clxxx. 333).— The eminent Nor 
wegian physician, Dr. Gerhard Henrik 
Armauer Hansen, who discovered the bacillus 
of leprosy and played a leading and successful 
part in the campaign against this disease, had 
his statue, the work of the Norwegian sculp- 
tor Visdal, unveiled in the garden of the 
museum at Bergen when he was sixty years 
old, or eleven years before his death in 1912. 
An appreciation of this remarkable man, 
by his compatriot Dr. I. Kobro, will be found 
in the Annals of Medical History, 1925, 
vii. 127. . 
J. D. Rotieston, M.D. 


In reply to H. G. L. K.: the statue of Field 
Marshal Lord Haig at Edinburgh Castle was 
unveiled during his life-time. 

Henry ALFORD. 


Was not such a statue erected to Bishop 
Charles Gore at Birmingham? And there 
must be many such to Queen Victoria, notably 
that on the Castle Hill at Windsor, ‘‘ point- 
ing down Peascod Street’? in the local 
parlance. Epwarp J. G. Forse. 

Woolner in 1857 modelled a fine bust of 
Tennyson for the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The authorities there do not 
allow busts of an alumnus in the library 
during his life-time; so the bust remained in 
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the entrance-hall below, occasioning Punch’s 
parody ‘ Too soon ! Too soon! You cannot 
enter now.’ It is now in the library. It 
made Woolner famous. 

The bust in Poet’s Corner of the Abbey is 
a replica. It. is clean-shaven and looks odd 
since Tennyson with his beard was one of the 
most familiar of Victorian portraits. 


Sayar. 


Though not a statue, a memorial of the 
kind exists at the town centre of Leamington 
Spa, where a tall polished granite column was 
erected to the late Alderman Henry Bright, 
J.P., in 1880, long before his death. This 
was to commemorate the simple fact that the 
Alderman indicated a spot where fresh water 
might be found, for a new town supply. If 
every water-diviner obtained similar recogni- 
tion it is to be feared the country would 
bristle with obelisks, 

Wma. Jaccarp. 


ANCHESTER CATHEDRAL: ST. 

DENIS (clxxx. 333).—According to Miss 
Frances Arnold-Forster in her ‘ Studies in 
Church Dedications,’ vol. ii. p. 513 (1899) 
this threefold ascription is thus accounted for 
by Randle Holme, a Manchester antiquary 
who wrote in 1652. The parish church was, 
he informs us, originally dedicated to St. 
Mary alone, but in 1433 one Thomas de la 
Warre obtained a licence to convert it into a 
collegiate church; and he, ‘‘ being partly a 
Frenchman and partly an Englishman,” 
dedicated it ‘‘ to S. Dionyse, the patron of 
France, and S, George, the patron saint of 
England.’”’ The same authority notes that 
“ Deansgate’? in Manchester, which was part 
of the endowment of the college, is a corrup- 
tion of ‘‘ Dionise-gate.”’ 

A. R. Baytey. 


PZktCTI HONORES SOLI (clxxx. 317, 

359).—This is the motto of the Wrowe- 
Walton family of Marsden Hall, near 
Burnley, Lancashire. The Wrowes are said 
to be descended from the Rowes of Kent or 
Surrey. It was the Rev. Richard Wrowe (ob. 
1801), Rector of Radcliffe, near Manchester, 
who added the name of Walton, his mother’s 
maiden name (See Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
1846 edition, and his ‘ Heraldic Illustra- 
tions.’) 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 


THE COLOSSEUM IN REGENT’S PARK 
(clxxix. 159; clxxx. 48, 303).—Catalogue 


37, Messrs. David Low, Booksellers, London, 
contains 








Item No. 507. PHotoGrapay. Daguerre (Des- 
cription of) Two Views. Ruins of Holyrood 
Chapel, a Moonlight Scene, painted by 3 
Daguerre; and of the Cathedral of Chartres, 
painted by M. Bouton, 1825. 12mo, new boards. 
Daguerre started life as a painter of theatrical 
scenery and later, in company with Bouton, 
devoted himself to the preparation of panoramas 
such as these, in which the movement of light 
increased the realism of the illusion. It was 
his constant experiments in these fields which 
led to his discovery of daguerrotype. These two 
panoramas were exhibited at the Diorama in 
Regent’s Park and this descriptive pamphlet is 
excessively rare, 


Messrs. Low’s Catalogue was issued early this 
year. 

I have in my files a cutting from the 
Correspondence columns of the Sunday Times 
(8 Jan. 1939). Mr. Ernest A. Ebblewhite 
writes from the Middle Temple, London, that, 


In amplification of the interesting note by 
Autolycus, it might be mentioned that Decimus 
Burton’s building was erected on Crown land 
As the Colosseum was the forerunner of -the 
Albert Hall, so Le Colisse in the Champs 
Elysées, Paris (1769-80) was, in a sense, the 
forerunner of the former. 

GerALp Morice. 


HESTORICAL LONDON CLUBS (elxx. 
156; clxxx. 358).—In an _ interesting 
article (unsigned) in Temple Bar for March, 
1872, it is stated : 


The Royal Society Club began in a little 
club-gathering im 1645 at Doctor Goddard’s 
lodgings in Wood Street, and for some time 
where it could, in Cheapside. After it rose from 
a club to an incorporated society, it first met 
in Gresham College; but it has occupied rooms 
in Somerset House exactly ninety years. 


There is no reference whatever to Edmond 
Halley having had any connection with the 
club. 

A little later, 


The first germs of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries, now enthroned in Somerset House, were 
lanted in the modest room of “ The Bear 
Tavern ” in the Strand. ‘lhree individuals, to 
whom the past was dearer than the present or 
the future, there met to talk over the condition 
of the ancient monuments of the kingdom, while 
they smoked their pipes and sipped their ale. 
One of them was Humphrey Wanley, the well- 
known archeologist, and librarian to Harley, 
Earl of Oxford ... After a brief sojourn of a 
month at “The Bear,” they went in 1708 to 
the “ Young Devil” tavern close by and there 
they seem to have been thoused for about a 
quarter of a ¢entury. In 1739 they moved to 
more commodious apartments in “ The Mitre,” 
Fleet Street. In 1770 they commenced the 
** Archaeologia ”’; and in the following year 
George the Third gave them the abiding-place 
beneath the roof of Somerset House, where they 
met weekly on ‘Thursdays, during six or seven 
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months of the year, and sometimes, like 
Gratiano, speak an indefinite deal of nothing. 

There was another club whose purpose was 
one which—it is stated—deserved ‘‘ respect 
and admiration.’’ The object it had in view 
was the suppression of wearisome preachers, 
or the putting-down of silly and interminable 


sermons. The club was called ‘‘ The Rattling 
Club.”’ It was the fashion of the time for 


ladies to carry fans, and the gentlemen to be 
inseparable from their canes. As soon as any 
of them were provoked by tediousness (long 
sermons, etc.), a lLady-Rattler began to 
agitate her fan, or a Gentleman-Rattler 
tapped his cane against the floor or the 
panelling of his pew. The signal was 
followed by other members. If is said that 
the club was founded by the eccentric young 
Queen Christina of Sweden. Was this a 
London club? 
JamMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


“MHE GRAND STYLE” (clxxx. 352).— 
The ‘‘ grand style’’ is not ornate, 
mellifluous, or lovely, so much as austere 
and impressive. Thus Dante and Milton 
more often write in the grand style than 
Shakespeare or Keats. Shelley has a 
touch of it; Wordsworth but seldom writes 
in this manner, but he invests common- 
place with a noble dignity. For a very 
able discussion of the grand style, see 
the late George Saintsbury’s lecture to the 
English Association. For what it is not, con- 
sult John Bailey’s British Academy lecture 
‘Poetry and Commonplace.’ Like poetry 
itself, the grand style is very hard to define, 
although it may be recognised on sight. Any 
definition however would include that of 
classical form, combined with an imposing 
and noble diction, and certainly the grand 
style depends on a lofty conception in the first 
place. 
SamueEt J. Looker. 
The Book Nook, South Green, Billericay, 
Essex. 
IBLIOGRAPHY OF DIARIES (clxxx. 
352).—It would be necessary in most 
cases to consult the author catalogue of the 
British Museum Library. Anonymous 
diaries however would be listed under titles. 
For a most excellent and exhaustive Biblio- 
graphy of Diaries and Autobiographies, 
Mr. MacPrxe should consult the masterly 
study by Anna Burr, ‘ Autobiography.’ Lord 
Ponsonby has published several volumes on 
the subject which contain a great variety of 
interesting matter on diaries of all kinds. 


Samvuet J. LooxeEr. 











‘“ DEST ANALYTICAL INDEX ”’ (clxxx, 

352).—The reference work in question 
appears to be:—Clark (Perceval): ‘ Index to 
Trevelyan’s ‘Life and letters of Lord Mae. 


aulay ...’ Published for the Index Society 
. . . 1881. fep. 4to. The preface states 
Nor will Index-lovers who are fond of 


Macaulay’s writings, look for any reason for 
the appearance of this Index beyond the bare 
fact that Mr, 'l'revelyan sent his book into the 
world without its “ bag and baggage.” But if 
it were necessary to reason the need of the 
thing, without stopping to consider whether 
this ‘ Life of Macaulay * is to be ranked among 
ey English biographies, or no, it might be 
1eld sufficient to run the eye over nearly any 
page of this Index, and note the number of 
men famous above their kind in the most varied 
walks of life. In one page will be found speci. 
fied entries ... which show the rich and varied 
nature of the deposit, which this shaft has 
been sunk to reach ... Kor it is not the “all 
knowingness” of Macaulay, to quote Sir James 
Stephen’s expression, that has riveted the atten. 
tion of those who have read the memoir of his 
life, so much as the human sympathy, for which 
those who knew him only through his writings 
had been, somehow or other, loth to give him 
credit... It is this “seemingly boundless 
knowledge of life” . . . his interest in all things 
and all men, that lend a value to any alltisions 
to . . . the drama in which Macaulay played 
so important a part. 
Wo. Jaccarp. 


OOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxx. 
79, 140, 159, 175, 228, 339).—To the titles 
already quoted may be added the author's 
original manuscript of the following work, 
which was sold at Hodgson’s book auction 
rooms on Friday, 16 May 1941. Its writer, in 
turn, was shoemaker, schoolmaster, journ- 
alist, and Chartist. Almost all that Cooper 
fought and cuffered for, in the cause of 
Chartism, has since become accomplished and 
commonplace fact. 

Cooper (Thomas), 1805-92. ‘ Purgatory of 
suicides: A prison rhyme in ten_ books.’ 
(Written in Stafford Gaol, 1845.) 4to. on 425 
leaves. 

He was prosecuted for conspiracy and 
sedition, and imprisoned 1843-45. 


Wma. JaGcarp. 


| e-epal OF SAYINGS WANTED (clxxx. 2%, 
340).—Biichmann in his ‘Gefliigelte Worte 
gives instances in which Bismarck us Do 
ut des” in the Reichstag, and notes that the 
phrase came trom Roman law. He quotes 
Grotius, ‘De Jure Belli et Pacis,’ 1625:— 
Actus permutatorii aut dirimunt partes, aut 
communionem adferunt. Actus eos qui direm- 
torii sunt recte dividunt iuris consulti Romani 
in do ut des, facio ut facias, facio ut des. 


T.¢.¢. 
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The Library. 


Robert Browning: Poetry and Prose. Edited, 

. with an Introduction and Notes by Sir 
Humphrey Milford. (Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 


PP BOACHING Browning in the modern 
way—which credits him neither with in- 
vention of a profound system of theology nor 
with consistency in an edifice of thought—Sir 
Humphrey Milford claims for him a vigour, 
a contagious excitement which keeps more 
successfully than does any other poet the 
reader’s attention, and a peculiar and deli- 
cate insight into love. Recognition of these 
appears in the half-dozen appreciations of the 
poet by great critics which here precede the 
from his poems. Browning’s 
vitality receives its due; on his handling of 
love we think there remains something yet to 
be said. Sir Humphrey does not quite say it 
in the Introduction, but leaves one with the 
impression that he could say it if he would. 
is chosen are those which we feel 
sure would be the choice of all lovers of 
Browning who first knew him in their later 
teens or early twenties. Those are years for 
gathering in, rather than for systematizing 
what has been gathered; and there are few 
fields in which youth can find so much that 
exactly suits need and liking, suits the begin- 
ning of individual criticism of life, the 
growing sense of inward freedom. as this of 
Browning’s poetry. He is not too profound, 
though the young think him profounder than 
he is; he is not conventional—what conven- 
tionality he cherishes wears a mask; he 
speaks truth when he says he “‘ never turned 
his back ’? and perhaps, for youth, that is the 
greatest merit of all. Those who have really 
learned to love him have gained something 
that remains. Against Henry James’s state- 
ment that Browning’s ‘‘ nature or fortune has 
been . . . to be treated rarely as quotable”’ a 
note asserts that he is next after Shakespeare 
among the most frequently quoted of English 
ts. More than that, we should guess that 
ig One of the poets who has furnished the 
greatest number of lines which—without 
being quoted by the lips—sing themselves in 
people’s heads as they go about the world, so 
that many an older reader, turning these 
pages, will light on a verse and say the rest 
of the poem to himself, and be thoroughly 
glad that he can. This would be a good book 
to start one who does not yet know him on 
that acquaintance to which Sir Humphrey 











{and: surely in much and good company) tells 
us he returns with unabated enthusiasm. The 
notes give just the facts and enlightening 
comments such a reader will find he requires. 


A Revolution in European Poetry 1660-1900. 
By Emery Neff. (Columbia University 
Press: Oxford University Press. £1 net.) 


PROFESSOR Neff in his Introduction 
suggests that ‘‘ there may be interest for 
Europeans in the shape which their national 
poetry and cultures have assumed in the 
mind of an American cut off from his 
European origins by two centuries.’’ We 
certainly found his conceptions in regard to 
European literature interesting though not 
widely different from those we are wont to 
entertain ourselves at least when we survey it 
from the standpoint he here takes up. With- 
out by any means overlooking the, so to call 
them, interior ranges of poetry, he concerns 
himself predominantly with its social and 
political significance. For most of the two 
and a half centuries under review European 
political thought showed its energy chiefly in 
reaction to French political ideas and 
struggles. Accordingly France is the centre 
of the whole study. The delineation of 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo and Alfred de 
Vigny, both in regard to character and 
achievement, as also in their relation to con- 
temporary thought, is clear and penetrating. 
It may perhaps be said that the book gives a 
somewhat exaggerated impression of the 
depth and extent of French.influence whether 
brought to bear directly or indirectly. Yet 
this will probably do no harm, for the part 
layed by France in the growth of European 
iterature, while familiar enough to the ex- 
pert, is, we fancy, apt to show too slight and 
vague in the view of the ordinary cultivated 
reader. It is something of a feat to have com- 
pressed so much within the compass of less 
than 300 pages, and when the writer says he 
has been ‘‘highly selective’? one must 
acknowledge that he could not be otherwise 
and that his readers havé little right to com- 
plain of omissions. Still, we should have 
thought (especially considering their not in- 
considerable social and political significance) 
that the pre-Raphaelites and William Morris 
should have had their place in the record of 
the English nineteenth century, while in the 
eighteenth century Goldsmith, as _ poet, 


deserves we think somewhat more attention 
than he receives. 

The gigantic figure of Goethe over-tops all 
other Germans naturally. But as a factor in 
contemporary poetical development (whatever 
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may now be thought of him) Schiller stands 
much more nearly beside him than would be 
gathered from these pages. Moreover, to be 
seen in full relief against his background 
Goethe requires some account of the ‘ Sturm 
und Drang’’ period which is here ignored. 
The verdict on the greatest German poet is 
that he was a supreme lyric genius led tragic- 
ally astray. 

The study of Wordsworth is on the whole 
satisfactory, though to talk of his ‘‘ apos- 
tasy’’ tout court is hardly to be justified. 
Neither Tennyson nor Browning is deemed 
worthy of really detailed scrutiny; nor are 
the fairly numerous lesser poets of the end of 
the nineteenth century in England, who at 
any rate illustrate the tendencies of poetry at 
the time. Italy is as one would expect repre- 
sented principally by Leopardi; we should 
have thought more space on Carducci well 
bestowed. We noted a few misprints in the 
German and French quotations, and one or 
two small slips. 

In a presentation of poetry as the utterance 
of the hopes and fears, ideals and revulsions 
of man, generation after generation, the poet 
almost necessarily takes on the aspect of the 
prophet. He urges men along their road 
with aspiration and with promise. Such is 
his function here, and inevitably the long 
survey reveals a tragic process of disillusion 
‘ and disappointment. (In this the Middle 
Ages have the advantage of the Renaissance 
and the centuries which followed it; their 
philosophy fostered no specious vain expecta- 
tions.) The theme is a majestic one, and 
Professor Nefi—due regard being paid to the 
scale on which he is working—does justice to 
it. The reader will rise from this book with 
clearer insight into the role of poetry in the 
life of peoples and in the creation of a social 

hilosophy. At the same time he may be 
rought to realise that poetry when viewed as 
the inspirer or the outcome of a social 
philosophy does not yield up its deepest 
secrets. 


BooKsELLeErR’s CaTALOGUE. 


We found Catalogue No. 587 of Bernarp 
Quaritcn Lrp. a more than usually interest- 
ing list of useful and attractive books. It 
begins with 63 volumes in 62 of the Bollandist 
Acta Sanctorum, a set complete from the 
commencement in 1643 up to 1925. The first 
51 volumes—in old pigskin — are of the 
original issue and very rare. The price for 
this is £250. Other sets which librarians and 





collectors may well fasten on as desirable:a 

the 77 volumes of the Henry Bradshaw © 
Society, founded for the editing of rane 
Liturgical Texts (1891-1938: £37 10s.) 5 
‘Gallia Christiana ’ 16 volumes, folio (Paris, ” 
1715-1865: £50); the publications of the 
Bibliographical Society from 1892 to 1940— ” 


101 volumes (£63) and Archaeologia, a con 4 


plete set from 1770 to 1940—89 volumes (£40), 7 
Under ‘ Music’ besides some good MSS. and ~ 
autograph letters are many delectable seven- 
teenth-century books of which we may men 
tion Grabu’s ‘Albion and Albanius,’ a 
opera, with libretto by Dryden, produced in’ 
June 1685 (1687: £90); Henry and Willia 
Lawes’s ‘Choice Psalmes Put Into Musick, | 
For Three Voices’ (1648: £42); Christopher 
Simpson’s ‘ Compendium of Practical ie 
in Five Parts’ (1667: £8 8s.) and Croce’g” 
‘:Musica Sacra: To Sixe Voices’... ‘‘ Newly 
Englished ’’ (1608: £9 9s.). For £21 ig” 
offered a sixteenth-century book ‘Il Primo” 
Libro de’ Madrigali a cinque Voci’ by 
Antonio il Verso Siciliano della Citta di> 
Piazza (1590). A few other books which may. 
interest some of our readers are a copy in 
purple morocco of the mid-nineteenth-century 
Oxford edition of Wycliffe’s Bible (4 vole, 
£10 10s.) ; the original edition (vols. 1-29 out 
of 31) of Mansi’s ‘Sacrorum Conciliorum 
nova et amplissima collectio’ (Venice and 
Florence, 1759-88: £105) ; Helyot’s ‘ Histoi 
des Ordres monastiques (1714-21: £6 68.) 
Tanner’s History of the Jesuits (Prague 
1694: £15 15s.) and Nichols’s ‘ Literary Aneo 
dotes of the 18th Century ’ and ‘ Illustratic 

of the Literary History of the 18th Century, 
17 volumes in all (1812-58: £16 16s.). e 
noticed under ‘ Bibliography ’ the 2 volumet 
of our correspondent Mr. Heron-Allen’s work 
on the bibliography of the violin—‘ De 
Fidiculis Bibliographia ’—in a copy slightly 
imperfect, offered for £2 10s, 4 


Norices 10 CORRESPONDENTS, 


We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. 

Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge, Contributors are requested alway 
to give their names and addresses, for th 
information of the Editor, and not necessarily 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded @ 
another contributor, correspondents are fe 

uested to put in the top left-hand corner @ 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. ‘ 
for publication. 
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